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DEDICATION OF THE AMERICAN NURSES' MEMORIAL, 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL, 

BORDEAUX, FRANCE 





Photograph of the Nightingale Medal Sent to the American Journal 

of Nursing 

THE American Nurses' Memorial, built with funds contributed by- 
American nurses and their friends, was dedicated on May 12, 
1922, the 102nd anniversary of the birth of Miss Nightingale. 

PROGRAMME 
First Part, in the Park of Bagatelle 

Address, Monsieur Henri Cruse, President of Hospital ; Message, 
Myron T. Herrick, Ambassador from United States; Address, Mr. 
Jaeckel, Consul of United States ; Song : In the Meadows, The Nurses ; 
Address, Monsieur Arnault, Prefect of Gironde; Address, Monsieur 
Philippart, Mayor of Bordeaux ; Address, Monsieur Iriquin, Mayor of 
Talence; Song, American National Hymn, La Marseillaise, The 
Nurses. 

Second Part, before the Entrance of the School 

Invocation, Rev. Mr. Burnell ; Song, Our Father, The Nurses. 

Opening of the door. Delivery of the key by Sophie C. Nelson, 
representative of Miss Noyes, President of the American Nurses' 
Association, to Dr. Anna Hamilton, Directress of the school. 
Entrance of American and French Nurses. 

Third Part, in the Hall 

Address of Welcome, Dr. Anna Hamilton, Directress of School ; 
Addresses of nurses, American and French, Mary Beard, Director 
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of Visiting Nurses of Boston ; Sophie C. Nelson ; Song, The House Is 
Ready, the Threshold Is Strewn with Flowers, Nurses; Address, 
Evelyn Walker, Directress of Visitors in the Aisne; Address, Kath- 
arine Olmsted, Chief Nurse, of International League of Red Cross 
Societies; Address of thanks, Mile. Monod, a graduate of the School. 

A description of the exercises, taken from a personal letter writ- 
ten by Mary Beard, gives a clear idea of what transpired : 

It was so disappointing not to have Miss Hay there — to us and to her. She 
was ill and could not possibly go. Miss Nelson was an admirable substitute, 
saying just the right thing with great dignity and feeling. The building is 
beautiful. The two bedrooms set aside for American nurses charmingly fur- 
nished with nice old French furnishings. The day was a perfect one — cool enough 
for comfort and not too cool for the outdoor part of the occasion. Though I could 
not understand the French speeches, I know they were eloquent and was told 
that they were also very appreciative of the cause of nursing, showing (I am 
speaking especially of the first one — the speech of Monsieur Cruse, the President 
of the Board) real understanding of the value of nursing education. 

The part of the ceremony at the foot of the steps leading into the new build- 
ing was very effective. Miss Nelson gave the key to Dr. Hamilton, they walked 
up the steps and in at the door together, — some one in Red Cross uniform hap- 
pened to be on either side, making the picture complete. Inside is the big assembly 
room and here Dr. Hamilton and we nurses spoke, standing beside the fireplace 
over which, to either side, is the American Nurses' Inscription: — 

To the Florence Nightingale School 

In memory 

Of our comrades 

Who died in Service 

In the Great World War 

We 

The Nurses of America 

Dedicate this Memorial 

To the Higher Education 

of Nurses 

For Humanity 

and 

for France 

It would be hard to give any idea of the beautiful spirit that pervades this 
School of Nursing. No one could possibly help feeling it, however, the moment 
they stepped in. We stayed to supper, served by the nurses, and good as only 
French suppers can be, then we stayed on and on till nearly eleven o'clock. The 
grounds are charming, a nightingale sang in the evening light to make it all seem 
more beautiful. The entertainment planned by the nurses, for which they had 
been rehearsing long and hard, was a great success, — singing, rhythmic dancing, 
and some reciting. 

I wish every nurse who gave her share towards that beautiful memorial could 
have been there, for it is a School we cannot help being proud to have had a 
share in. 
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ADDRESS BY MARY BEARD 

Mr. Chairman, friends of France and of America, and my fellow 
nurses : — It is with great pride and with great humility that I am 
here today to speak for the American nurses at the opening of this 
building. 

I am proud that, because I am a nurse, the American Red Cross 
has, through Dr. Hamilton, given me this part in today. And there 
is a deep humility in my heart when I realize how little I am able to 
say what all American nurses feel towards the people of this country 
— nor can any of us express in words what we know those nurses, 
in whose memory we are meeting today, would like to have us say. 
Every nurse who could not come to France to help in the Great War 
must always feel the sadness of that deprivation. The American 
nurses would want me to tell you why some of us could not be here, 
what remained to be done for the cause of nursing and what are some 
of the far-reaching results of those war-time activities of nurses, for 
they will profoundly affect the whole future of our work. 

In the United States there are, as you know, three great national 
nursing associations. Membership in them, numbering many thou- 
sands, includes the greater part of all American nurses ; these three 
are the American Nurses' Association, the League of Nursing 
Education, and the National Organization for Public Health Nursing. 
Every nurse who is a member of any one of these bodies must come 
up to definite standards of training and education. Many of the 
members of each organization are enrolled in the American Red Cross 
and all are registered nurses — which means that all are legally entitled 
to practice nursing under the nurse practice acts of our various States. 
It was to the American Red Cross that we turned when American 
nurses were required in large numbers to be sent overseas in 1917 
and it was to the three nursing bodies that the American Red Cross 
looked for the thousands of recruits necessary to supply the demands 
of the American Army. When the War began or rather, in May, 
1915, there were 150 American nurses with the United States Army 
on the Mexican border; in 1917, when we entered the war, there were 
less than 400 nurses with the Army ; and in 1918, when the Armistice 
was signed, there were 21,000 American nurses serving with the Army 
in Europe and at home, or waiting for transportation overseas. This 
was a fine achievement. Never before in the history of any war has 
a nation been able to supply as many qualified nurses as the Army 
has required. When we use the word qualified we mean that all these 
nurses had been trained in nursing procedures, educated in nursing 
methods according to the minimum standard for such education and 
experience. To put it in another way, it has been found necessary 
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to establish a minimum standard of education for nurses in order to 
insure the least possible discomfort and distress to patients in civil 
hospitals in time of peace. If this is true, as much experience has 
proved, for people suffering from ordinary medical conditions or from 
surgical operations performed under every favorable condition, how 
much more true is it of the nursing care necessary for wounded sol- 
diers. It was possible to provide twenty-one thousand qualified Amer- 
ican nurses for the United States Army because American nurses are 
thoroughly organized. When we entered the War, a Committee on 
Nursing was created at the call of one of the Surgeons General of the 
United States. This Committee acted throughout the War to support, 
strengthen and fill out the work of the Nursing Division of the Red 
Cross under Jane A. Delano, who was herself one of the original 
members of the Committee. 

Five great tasks confronted us : 1, The supply of qualified nurses 
must be kept up ; this meant enrolling all qualified nurses, in the Red 
Cross and recruiting pupils for the school of nurses. 2. Keeping the 
schools alive and well manned with teachers. 3. Devising new means 
of supply. 4. Protecting the nurses who enrolled for service — i. e., the 
struggle for military rank, many details of preparation, care for sick 
nurses, etc. 5. Community health protection at home. 

Some of the results of the war on the present and future status 
of nursing are very important and far reaching. Let us see now how 
these five needs were met. 

1. Recruiting and enrollment were magnificently successful as 
the figures show. 

2. The schools received and trained all the recruits who came. 

3. The United States Army has adopted a plan, devised by Annie 
W. Goodrich of the war-time Committee on Nursing, for a permanent 
Army School of Nursing. This School, of the very best type, capable 
of providing in time of war an almost unlimited number of qualified 
nurses by the plan of affiliation with the hospitals at concentration 
camps, makes an unequalled field for training numbers of young 
women. In peace time the Army School of Nursing affords an ex- 
ample of an admirable school and keeps the Army Nurse Corps sup- 
plied with a fine type of nurse. 

4. Rank for nurses has been secured (i. e., military rank). 

5. We were able to supply the Surgeon General of Public Health 
with the nurses he required to protect the health of the public. 

6. A great study has been undertaken as a direct result of the 
war-time committee's work. A study is being made of nursing edu- 
cation. When it is published, which will be very soon, we shall have 
a comprehensive knowledge of the strength and weakness of our 
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present methods of education and we have reason to believe that we 
shall also have means to establish one or more model schools of nurs- 
ing, from the experiences of which we shall learn how to make the 
most effective progress in nursing. 

You will forgive this outline of the nursing history made during 
the war. During that terrible time there was just one thing that 
every man, woman and child could do — he could give all he had, for 
everything he cared about was at stake. To give all one has is one 
thing to you and another to me. Perhaps the most unusual posses- 
sion of American nurses is their effective organization — that organ- 
ized body of nurses available in a great need because they are organ- 
ized. This we gave. 

All life is full of great and terrible and often very beautiful con- 
trasts — Mount Aetna, snow covered, rises above the green fields and 
the blue sea of Sicily, serene and lofty, lovely and inspiring, but if 
we go closer we find ourselves looking upon a sight as terrible, relent- 
less and hideous as the summit is lovely, for here, eleven years ago, 
but still steaming and hot to the touch, Mount Aetna poured out those 
great black masses of lava, molten then and coming slowly, slowly 
"like horses seen from a distance galloping," but certainly rolling 
down destruction to all in its path for forty kilometers and during 
fourteen days. 

In a very beautiful church in Ravenna there is to be found the 
peace of centuries, the rest of perfect arches, the delight of soft col- 
ored mosaics of the very early days of Christianity — and in a little 
Memorial Chapel of this same church there is preserved a monstrous 
iron studded club, such a weapon as a cave man might have used, 
and this is a trophy of the Great War. The names of those young 
men who gave their lives in this war, from this province, are in- 
scribed upon the walls. 

The beauty of the Greek temples built 500 years B. C, brings 
tears to our eyes and the red stain of the fires of Carthage is still upon 
the stones on every side. And so, in the Great War, one moment was 
the unspeakable horror of the trenches, the next the sublime glory 
of the spirit that dominated the horror. 

France — to the rest of the world there is a splendor in the very 
word — is heroism, gallantry, spirit — and so we, the nurses of Amer- 
ica, wanted most of all, as a memorial to our dead, those two hundred 
and seventy-eight nurses whose lives will be remembered by the young 
women who will live and learn in this building in years to come, we 
wanted, as I say, to give France what France most wanted to have 
and when Dr. Hamilton came to us before the War was over and 
told us that the friends of nursing in France wanted this School most 
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of all, we were glad because we, too, value schools for nursing very 
highly and because through this common idea for education we shall 
come closer together. 

To the nurses of France the nurses of America make this gift 
in memory of our sister nurses who died for a great cause — and in 
love and admiration for the people of France. 



HOOKWORM DISEASE— A HEALTH PROBLEM OF 

THE SOUTH 

By Martha M. Giltner, R.N. 
Greenville, Mississippi 

HOOKWORM disease occurs in all countries of the world in the 
territory comprising 66 degrees of latitude encircling the 
middle portion of the earth, where are to be found those conditions 
of climate and soil which favor the development of the parasite. It 
decreases as the more temperate climate is reached. The first history 
of the disease in the United States is published in reports of dirt eat- 
ing and anemia among the negroes of several of the southern states. 
Dr. Stiles quotes Joseph Pitts as the earliest author he has found to 
refer to the disease in this country. In 1808 he describes the dirt 
eating among the poor whites and negroes as due to deficiency of 
nourishment. After 1886 physicians in the south frequently re- 
ported that hookworm was prevalent in the southern states. It had 
previously been known or spoken of as mountain anemia, negro con- 
sumption, malarial anemia, malnutrition, and dirt eating. Up to 
1910 no systematic investigation had been made in the United States, 
though Dr. C. W. Stiles had made many valuable observations in 
various parts of the country and it was known that the territory from 
the Potomac River, including all the southern states, was infected. 

There are two common species of hook worm that affect man : 
the old-world type, uncinaria duodenalis, and the American, uncinaria 
Americanus. The latter, being found in this country, has been re- 
named by Stiles as necatur Americanus, or American murderer. 

The hook worm is described as being a small worm, the male 
six to ten millimeters, the female eight to fifteen millimeters in length. 
Its color is usually a grayish white, though often a dark reddish 
purple, probably due to contained blood. The head is small, body 
cylindrical. The mouth shows four lips, two in front and two behind. 
Just below the lips are six little projections, and below these on the 
floor of the mouth are four hooklets and one sharp conical tooth. It 



